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mean by the fountains of war drying up. War was 
once universal — personal, civil, international. It is 
no longer so. Personal or private war is gone, 
civil war is nearly gone, international war alone re- 
mains in strength. These "human signs" are per- 
fectly conclusive to a mind which reads by genera- 
tions and not by years. 

But this is not all. Commerce has grown in thirty 
years more than it had grown in any hundred years 
previously, and commerce is confessedly the pro- 
nounced foe of war. Organized labor, — the union 
of laboring men throughout the world, — is every- 
where uttering its protest against war. Women 
are organizing against war, by hundreds of thou- 
sands, in the W. C. T. U., in the Woman's Dis- 
armament League, in Women's Clubs and else- 
where. What does all this mean? These are ob- 
jects of sight and not of faith only. 

There are other signs, even more conclusive than 
these. The general growth of intelligence, of con- 
science and of tenderness, is perhaps the greatest 
of all. War is the business of barbarians and igno- 
ramuses, and it cannot long survive the general 
intelligence and humaneness which are swiftly cov- 
ering the earth. Both rulers and peoples dread 
war to-day as it was never dreaded in the ages gone 
by. Why ? Because it is so irrational ; because it 
destroys happiness and its resources ; because it 
involves such tremendous risks to every interest ; 
because it imposes such vast burdens upon life. 
Men love life, and want to "see good days" — some 
in a lower, some in a higher sense. Therefore they 
detest war, an increasing multitude of them. This 
great sign in favor of "the coming peace" ought not 
to escape the attention of any one. 

"The smallest righteous minority upon our planet" 
is not an expression which at all adequately describes 
the circle of the real friends of peace. They are no 
longer, if they ever were, an insignificant lot of people 
huddling together in secret, ashamed of their prin- 
ciples, fearing to let their voices be heard openly. 
They have become so numerous and so aggressive 
that they have made their hobby the common talk 
of the world. The clamor of recent war has not 
been able to drown their voices. Their faith has 
held, their numbers increased, their influence" 
strengthened itself, in spite of the Hispano-American 
war, the campaign of blood in the Soudan, and the 



snappings and snarli ngs of Great Britain and France 
at each other, across the channel. The Czar of 
Russia has openly confessed that he was moved in 
part to his great pronunciamento by the utterances 
of the Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth, two years and 
more ago — a Congress representing four hundred 
organizations of peace workers in no less than fifteen 
countries. 

This "righteous minority" which year after year 
shows its faith by its works, is so sure of its ground 
that it is eagerly and incessantly pressing its propa- 
ganda in every country where civilization has a 
name — in the press, in the pulpit, on the rostrum, 
in parliament, in the home, in the school. No war 
can any more break out, or even threaten, without 
their raising their united voice in protest. They 
dare to tell the most powerful governments, the 
most imperious sovereigns, that they have no right 
to hurl their subjects against each other in mutual 
slaughter, that there is a rational and humane 
way of settling disputes between rational beings, 
and that it is their business to provide it. They 
are creating a world conscience, an august moral 
tribunal of humanity at whose bench all war- makers 
are even now compelled to appear and defend them- 
selves against the most serious charges ever brought 
against wrong-doers. This "righteous minority" 
has already grown large enough to be very trouble- 
some, and before the public sentiment which it, with 
other agencies, is rapidly creating there can be but 
one fate for war — destruction. 

If all roads lead to Rome, all the real processes 
of the civilization in which we rejoice are running 
straight to a common center, the peace of the 
world. So if we hear of wars and rumors of wars, 
let us not fail to read the true signs of the times. 



Its Whole Past, its Whole Future." 

No speech has been delivered in this country, 
since the period just prior to and including the Civil 
War, which begins to compare in strength and im- 
portance with that made in the Senate on January 
9th by Senator Hoar against imperialistic expansion. 
The occasion which called forth the speech was, 
is one of the gravest and most critical through which 
the country has ever passed. The question at issue 
is no less than whether the nation, in the whirlwind 
of temptation in which it has been caught, shall 
abandon the principles on which it is founded, and, 
for the sake of increasing its territory and showing 
its hand of force among the armed powers, adopt 
ideas and methods of expansion and government 
which are in principle despotic, which have been 
condemned by our whole national history, and away 
from which all Christian civilization is moving. 
Shall the nation continue to advance, to stand for 
the essential and everlasting principles of all prog- 
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ress, or shall it deny itself, sell its birthright, 
abandon its high calling, and turn basely back to- 
ward barbarism ? Shall it turn its flag into a symbol 
of principles and practices for the overthrow of 
which the stars and stripes came into existence? 
That is the issue stripped of all gloss. 

Senator Hoar was among the first to see the real 
nature and criticalness of the situation, and to sound 
the alarm while the Peace Commission was still at 
work on the treaty in Paris. He has been ably 
supported by nearly all the men of commanding 
ability throughout the nation — even preceded by 
some of them — and by a constantly increasing num- 
ber of the masses. But his recognized position as 
the foremost of living Senators, his half century of 
public service, thirty years of it in his present 
position, his integrity and unquestioned patriotism 
and his strong attachment to the principles of his 
party have all peculiarly fitted him to render a ser- 
vice to his country, at this critical period, which no 
other man in the nation could have rendered. And 
this service he has rendered, with a high devotion 
to duty, which has risen above all ordinary con- 
siderations of self and of party. 

We have not space to give even an outline of the 
speech. Nor is this needful, for it bas doubtless 
been read by all the readers of our paper. If not, 
they ought not only to read it, but to. study it, as 
one of the truest and most conprehensive exposi- 
tions ever made of the character and purpose of 
American institutions. Senator Hoar spoke for the 
whole country, "for its whole past and for its 
whole future." He spoke for the fathers ; he voiced 
the principles of* the Constitution and its limita- 
tions ; the spirit and purpose of the Declaration of 
Independence out of which the Constitution grew 
and by which it must be interpreted. He showed 
that, from the point of view of morality and of 
policy, the step which it is proposed to take in forci- 
bly annexing the Philippines is not only not prog- 
ress but retrogression of the worst sort. Techni- 
cally the speech was a reply to one previously made 
by Senator Piatt of Connecticut. Really it was an 
answer to all the un-American utterances of public 
men, of newspapers, of ministers of the gospel 
"preaching from their pulpits the new commandment 
to do evil that good may come," of which the 
country has been so astonishingly full. It was, 
speaking more to the point still, the voice of the 
country itself pleading for its own honor against the 
rashness and reckless perversion of its own children. 
There is no reply to be made to Senator Hoar's 
argument, without a covert or open denial of the 
principles of the national Constitution and the great 
purpose for which the nation came into existence. 
The advocates of imperial expansion, of acquiring 
sovereignty by the so-called right of conquest, of 



making peoples vassals "for their own good," have 
felt this deeply. Some of them have been much 
angered by the speech, because of its exposure of 
the untenableness, the hollowness and immorality 
of their position. 

The effect of the speech — heard not only by the 
whole nation but by the whole world — has been very 
great. It has aroused and encouraged the opponents 
of forcible annexation as nothing else has done. 
Whether the result will be, as we hope it will be, 
to compel the modification of the peace treaty before 
ratification, is yet in doubt. But one effect the 
speech has certainly had, even if the treaty should 
be ratified in its present form and the Philippines 
thus annexed. It has made it impossible, we think, 
for the United States permanently to hold and to 
govern the islands as vassals. Mr. Hoar's plea has 
modified the character of nearly every speech made 
since on the opposite side in Congress or out of it. 
A few persons have unblushingly declared that we 
should take the Philippines by force, kill off half 
the population if this is necessary to subdue them, 
and then "civilize" the rest. But all the moderate 
men, those who, in spite of their false theories, have 
some real interest in promoting the good of the 
Filipinos, have hastened to say that they have no 
intention of robbing them of their liberty and forc- 
ing the sovereignty of the United States upon them 
against their will. In this direction the effect of 
Senator Hoar's speech has been remarkable. 

It has seemed to us, after reading this magnifi- 
cent exposition of the real spirit, history and mission 
of the United States, that it will be impossible for 
the nation to rush blindly on into the imperialistic 
chasm yawning before it. In some way, the provi- 
dences of God and the good sense and loyalty of the 
people must save the country from such a wreck of 
its fortunes and hopes. If not, it will at least not 
have been without the true prophet's warning. 



What Moved the Czar. 

The capacity to be moved in right directions, by 
proper motives, is one of the finest in human charac- 
ter. It is the supreme evidence of strength, as it is 
of goodness. This . capacity the young Czar of 
Russia seems to possess in a high degree, if we may 
judge from the facts about him which are coming to 
light in connection with the origin of the great peace 
manifesto. All sources of information agree in 
attributing the rescript to the Czar himself, to his 
own benevolent initiative, to his own humanity of 
spirit. It is primarily, therefore, the revelation 
of his personal character, without which no amount 
or kind of external influences could ever have elici- 
ted from him such an utterance. 

But the influences working upon him from with- 



